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THE ONTOLOGICAL PROBLEM OF PSYCHOLOGY 1 

' I "HERE is little doubt that in the minds of those specially 
-*■ skilled in the handling of psychological mysteries, as 
well as those who look at such subjects from the more remote 
and popular points of view, one or more of the following three 
questions will arise at the mere announcement of the theme I am 
proposing briefly to discuss. The first of these questions may 
take the form of a more or less scornful objection to the whole 
subject of ontology. Are there any real human interests, whether 
scientific or ethical, that can be served by the further consider- 
ation of ontological problems? Is not all metaphysics, in the 
narrower meaning of ontological speculation, a worn-out and 
hopelessly unfruitful affair, and thus devoid of claim upon the 
resources of the human mind, which, indeed, shows itself as not 
unlikely soon to be unable to keep pace with the demands made 
upon it by the most imperative so-called 'practical affairs'? 
The second of these three questions, while not denying all 
value to ontological speculation, and even making the languid 
concession which I once heard of as made to the sermonettes of a 
certain preacher — "Such things sometimes do some good" — 
deprecates the admission of metaphysics within the sacred pre- 
cincts of a scientific psychology. Now I trust I have in the past 
made myself sufficiently clear on this point. It is, in my judg- 
ment, possible and profitable for the attempt at a science of 
psychology to take the same attitude toward ontological prob- 
lems as that assumed, in general, by the physico-chemical 

1 This paper was one of a series of addresses on " The Problems of Psy- 
chology," delivered last spring in Columbia University. 
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sciences. This attitude is a naive and uncritical assumption of 
certain human faiths, ideas, and conclusions, as somehow un- 
doubtedly valid for the world of objects, and as imparting to 
them what, for lack of a better term, we may venture to call 
"ex/ra-mental reality." But as a matter of fact — a fact of 
great interest and importance — the progress of the physico- 
chemical sciences, and indeed of all the sciences, is marked by, 
and is notably dependent on, the success they have in clarifying, 
purifying, elevating, and justifying these same ontological faiths, 
ideas, and conclusions. In a word, the testing of the value of 
its categories is an indispensable part of the work of a truly 
progressive science. I do not see how psychology can reason- 
ably or profitably resist the demand that it, too, should make 
an honest and persistent effort to do this for its special branch 
of metaphysics. 

The third of the questions to which reference was made above 
is, of course, the following: Supposing that we try, can anything 
worth while be accomplished by way of answering the ontological 
problem of psychology? Has anything, in fact, been accom- 
plished through all the past centuries of observing, experimenting, 
and theorizing in the field of mental science, toward providing 
for it even the beginnings of a satisfactory answer? 

In taking up these three questions, I shall dwell at what may 
seem an inordinate length on the first of the three; and I shall 
try to throw some light on the present condition and future 
prospects of the ontological problem of psychology by calling 
attention to the present condition and future prospects of the 
corresponding problem in the other class of sciences. I take this 
course for these reasons chiefly. The discussion of the meta- 
physics of physics and chemistry, instead of being infected with 
the languid and blast air which distinguishes us psychologists 
at the mere mention of such a theme, is just now of the most 
lively and even intense character. It may be conducted by 
men who have never been trained in psychology or metaphysics, 
and who have no very wide acquaintance with the history of 
philosophy in the past; they, therefore, in not a few instances, 
do not seem fully to recognize the source or the significance of 
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many of the conceptions which they find themselves compelled 
to accept. In general, they do not intend to "ontologize," — 
if permission may be accorded for using so barbarous a word. 
They do not conciously purpose to become metaphysicians. 
Many of them have scanty respect for what they consider to be 
the task of metaphysics. But the best of them are most ad- 
mirable metaphysicians. For they propose, from the start and 
all the way through to the end, or even if there be no end, to 
submit their speculations to the test of accepted facts of exper- 
ience, and facts of which others and all may, if they will, have a 
consenting experience. They show a respectful but unslavish 
deference toward their own great names in the past and in the 
present; they are usually ready to make their assertory and con- 
fident judgments wait upon the arrival of satisfactory evidence 
before they incorporate them into a theory of reality, and they 
have confidence — whether they recognize the full significance 
of this confidence or not, and in many cases they evidently 
do not recognize it— in the real unity and ultimate rationality 
of the world of things with which, as men of science, they are 
constantly dealing. 

Approaching our problem, then, from the point of view of the 
speculations now rife in the physical sciences, it is impossible 
not to notice that never before in the history of those sciences 
was such discussion at once so complicated and puzzling, and at 
the same time so fascinating and imperative, as at the present. 
The more nature reveals itself to the human mind, — and the 
recent revelations have been, in fact, far more startling than the 
wildest dreams of the mediaeval alchemists, — the more difficult 
becomes the construction of a satisfactory theory of physical 
reality. This increasing difficulty, however, instead of quenching 
endeavor to know the ultimate mystery, only stimulates it the 
more. And a sorry, yes, a fatal day will it be for the science of 
things, and even yet more fatal for the science of souls, when 
men become convinced that questions which deal solely with 
the practical, so-called, are the only problems that should 
absorb the devotion of the human mind. But there is not the 
slightest ground for fear that this day will ever arrive. 
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The history of metaphysics in the physical sciences shows that 
the same categories, with varying emphasis placed upon each of 
them, and with varying degrees in the manner and the measure 
of their interpretation, have characterized their discussions 
from the beginning down to the present time. Of such categories, 
or permanent and universally obligatory conceptions, as binding 
upon all speculation in the realm of the physical sciences, it is 
enough for my present purpose to mention the following four. 
History shows that Space, Time, Force, and Substance are 
assumed if not expounded, and when expounded, however 
unci early, always in such a way that the "virtuality" of each 
one of these categories is essentially conserved. Over and over 
again the effort has been made, in the interest either of simplifying 
the fundamental conceptions of physics, or by way of concession 
to the claims of subjective idealism or to the theory of the rela- 
tivity and so the uncertainty of all human knowledge, to dis- 
pense with one or more of these so-called categories. But whether 
politely bowed out of the front door, or kicked out of the back 
door, the supposedly banished category has inevitably, either 
in a sneaking way or with a tremendous flourish of trumpets, 
succeeded in getting back in again. Indeed, I am firmly of the 
opinion that a thorough search of the premises would at any 
moment of the interval have discovered the unfortunate victim 
of scepticism lurking in some dark corner of the ontological 
den. 

Of these four categories the most unclear, and yet in many of 
its aspects the most indispensable, is the conception which — 
for lack of a better — has been covered by the word 'Substance.' 
The principles of geometry of the Euclidian sort, when applied 
to the percepts or conceptions derived by abstraction from our 
experience with extended things, carry us through to conclusions 
and predictions which are so steadfastly confirmed by further 
experience that comparatively little occasion arises in the mind 
of the scientific observer for questioning his naive impression 
of being face to face with the reality of space. It is chiefly 
when he considers such problems as the relation between apparent 
and actual motions in space, and whether the real space is to be 
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conceived of as limited or unlimited, as filled with some kind 
of a substantial continuum or as a perfect vacuity, that doubt 
as to the ontological validity of this side of his science arises 
in the mind of the physicist. So, too, in the measurement of 
natural forces, the truth in reality of an order of transactions 
which corresponds to the ordering of our sensations and, in a 
larger and more important way, to the order in which the modern 
doctrine of evolution has placed the times and seasons of physical 
and biological events, is an assumption so obviously necessary 
that to void it of its essential content effects the destruction 
of all human science, and, as well, of the most ordinary com- 
mon-sense pretence of knowledge. Somewhat the same, and 
even more unanswerable, is the claim of the conception of force 
to courteous treatment by metaphysics. Especially since the 
theory of the conservation of energy was introduced in order 
that some entity-constant might be devised which should bear, 
the better, the weight of oUr advancing experience with the 
systematic and orderly behavior of things, a new aspect of this 
category has come into use as a modification of the earlier and 
more vague and general conception which metaphysics had 
christened with the name, "Force." 

Now it does not seem that the doctrine of the relativity of all 
human knowledge, even as applied by the newer mathematical 
and physical speculation to all things with reference to the Whole 
in which they ' ' live and move and have their being, ' ' has weakened 
the claim of any of these three categories to rule in the realm 
of physical realities. I am well aware that this last sentence 
states the present situation of speculation among the men of 
science in a very crude fashion. But it is enough for my present 
purpose if it expresses my contention that, reduce or expand the 
extension and duration and energies of things as we may, and alter 
their relations to one another and to the Whole as we will, the 
essential nature of Space, Time, and Force, and the imperative 
demand which these conceptions make upon the human mind 
that it should give to them some kind of ontological validity, 
are not impaired in the slightest degree. Let the world of things 
be shrunken so that its energies may operate and be conserved, 
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under law, in a space no larger than we conceive the head of a 
pin really to be, and with a rapidity of its actual events which 
equals that with which we now conceive the waves of light to 
follow each other, and still space, time, and energy, in order that 
we may interpret and explain that world to our minds, must 
retain the same control over the conceptions of physical science. 
That is to say, however metaphysicians may think it wise to 
regard them, they cannot be accepted by physicists and chemists 
as laws of the subject only, of the human mind; they must, 
the rather, be taken as forms of the behavior of things, and so 
ultimately independent of the human mind for their existence 
and action in the realm of physical Reality. 

But what, meantime, about the fourth of the categories of 
physical science? What about the category of Substance so- 
called? Surely we can no longer conceive of it as apart from the 
concrete thing, or as the hidden core of the existence of the 
concrete thing. Hidden enough it certainly is, but not as a 
secret core at which we may come by a physical analysis. In- 
deed, the most subtle mental criticism has always had, and 
still has, an almost incomparable difficulty in its attempts at an 
analysis of the abstract conception of substance. Even attempts 
at description lead to a sort of sensuous pantomine which quickly 
becomes ridiculous in the eyes of the metaphysics of criticism, 
whether such criticism maintains the dominantly realistic or the 
essentially idealistic point of view. But, on the other hand, 
psychology and metaphysics are as hard put to it as are the 
physical sciences, if the attempt is seriously made entirely to get 
rid of the claims of this so-called category to represent, in how- 
ever figurative fashion, some aspect or side of the reality which 
we have to ascribe to that system of things which we call the 
physical universe. I take it that few psychologists to-day would 
be satisfied with the conclusions of subjective idealism, whether 
as adopted by the older school of sensationalists, or as left by 
the earlier writings of Berkeley, or as elaborated by the Associ- 
ationalists, especially by John Stuart Mill. But it is not 
necessary to our present purpose to do more than record this 
impression. What we are just now interested in is the modern 
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position of the leading authorities in the physical sciences with 
regard to the ontological problem as involved in the criticism 
of these four categories, and especially, among them all, the 
category of substance. 

It is difficult for one not especially expert in the handling of 
the data of modern physics and chemistry, and indeed not trained 
to the comprehension of the mathematical formulas employed, 
or of the significance of the facts observed, or of the alleged 
facts conjectured in these sciences, to frame in his own mind 
any satisfactory answer to the question which has just been raised. 
This question, bluntly put, is as follows: "What are our brethren 
in the physical sciences, who, like ourselves, earnestly wish to 
conform their theory of reality to the facts of experience, in 
order that theory may interpret if it does not explain experience, 
— what are these authorities coming to hold as to the ontological 
validity and the real nature of the four categories enumerated 
above, but especially of the conception of material substance?" 

In the very brief and confessedly imperfect answer which I 
shall attempt to this question, I shall appeal to two lines of ob- 
servation. The first of these is along the line of a personal ex- 
perience, which always proved interesting to those who had part 
in it, and which perhaps has some claim to seem worthy of note 
by others. Repeatedly, during the years when I was teaching 
a considerable number of well-advanced students in philosophy, 
I required them to make a somewhat careful investigation into the 
conception of 'Matter' as held bythe leading authorities in physics. 
This investigation disclosed an almost universal 'shyness' on 
the part of these authorities even to attempt the definition of 
matter. Indeed, on the first approach to the problem, it was 
customary to say: "We do not know what matter is; we only 
know what it does, or what are some of its qualities or proper- 
ties." But, inasmuch as to stick fast in this position would seem 
to bring about a very embarrassing inability to move forward at 
all without the almost constant use of an agnostic parenthesis, 
in numerous instances a way of escape was found by employing 
for the subject of so many wondrous performances the compound 
of mere words, 'that-which.' And then we were told through 
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hundreds of intensely interesting pages, more precisely than the 
unscientific know, or ever can hope to know, in detail and in 
mathematical terms, what "that-which" is in the habit of doing. 
But for the life of me, I was never able to conjecture, not to say 
discover, any way of telling what anything really and truly is, 
except by telling what that same thing actually and truly is in 
the habit of doing. Yet one is forced to sympathize with the 
need to which this mysterious compound of mere words ministers, 
so much as a sort of mental soothing-syrup. Nor does the need 
seem to be of an infantile sort, and best satisfied by an opiate 
which will send the mind off to the land of dreams, or to a meta- 
physical Utopia. On the contrary, it remains a very rational 
and pressing need ; no less rational and pressing than the need of 
some subject to which we may attribute the properties and the 
performances; and this involves also the more superficial but 
scarcely less suggestive need of nouns for all our adjectives and 
verbs. 

Everything, therefore, which is considered or treated as a real 
Thing, must be honored with a title to participation in its own 
style, so to say, of a 'that-which.' But nothing is known to us, 
or can ever, under the essentially unchangeable laws of human 
knowledge, be known as an isolated 'that-which,' having escaped 
all obligation to pay respect to others of its own kind. Indeed, 
as modern science advances, it brings every single thing into closer, 
more numerous, and more inescapable relations with every other 
thing. Hence the need of a big and all-comprehending 'That- 
which,' capable of serving as the Subject of all the changing 
motions and distributing energies of a world really existent in 
space and time. We are now to see how the more recent specu- 
lations of the physical sciences seem disposed to deal with the 
conception of energy, and with the vehicle which has hitherto 
been deemed necessary to conserve and distribute the various 
types and degrees of energy in the one world that is made known 
to us by our experience with things. 

The discoveries of Galilei, Kepler, and Newton were followed 
by a marvellous development of the mechanical theory of the uni- 
verse. The forces at work upon material things as we may sub- 
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ject them to sensuous observation and to experiment, and the laws 
obeyed by them under the influence of these forces, were rapidly 
and confidently extended to the bodies of the solar system and 
to the most distant stars. Further observation and experiment 
increased the confidence and accelerated the rapidity with which 
a purely mechanical theory was made to cover the entire domain 
of the physical sciences. When the doctrine of the conservation 
of energy, helped out by the distinction between stored, or static, 
and kinetic energy prevailed, and the atomistic theory of chem- 
istry furnished so many brilliant and satisfactory solutions of 
the problems of chemistry, it really seemed as though we were 
on the eve of explaining all our experience with things in terms 
of a consistent and unitary conception. The sum-total of energies 
remained constant; their vehicle, the 'that-which,' called matter 
by name, had essentially the same constitution throughout; 
and although its metaphysical essence might remain forever 
unknown, its manner of working could be satisfactorily imagined, 
or credibly conjectured, by the trained physicist, after the type of 
an immensely complicated machine. 

But there were always difficulties and, as time went on, there 
were increasing difficulties with this comparatively simple 
conception of the real world on which our experience depends. 
The conception of an energy that gave no expression of itself 
in any form or degree of motion seemed obscure and mysterious. 
The astonishing velocity of the light-waves plainly demanded 
some vehicle of a character, in certain essential respects, incom- 
patible with the most important and indispensable of the proper- 
ties of so-called matter. A new substance, or at least a quite new 
conception of the one substance that serves as the vehicle of 
energy, became imperative. The demand was met by the theory 
of light as movement in ether. And ether is no ordinary matter, 
but a most extraordinary kind of substance. I suppose that when 
Clerk-Maxwell worked out the electro-magnetic theory of light, 
he had no thought that his conclusions would disturb, much less 
upset, the conceptions and conclusions necessarily involved in 
a strictly mechanical theory of the physical universe. On the 
contrary, he believed himself to be extending that theory into 
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regions which it had hitherto been unable completely to conquer 
and to possess. I am not prepared to say that the future will 
not prove that he actually did what he believed himself to be 
doing. But we are interested in looking after the fate of the 
categories, and especially of the category designated by the 
term ' that-which.' 

At first, the category of substance seems particularly well- 
provided for by the introduction of ether into the world of physical 
reality. But the economy of physics does not wish two so es- 
sentially different substances; it would much prefer to do the 
entire business of explanation with one substance. At once, 
the physico-chemical sciences began to hope that the properties 
of matter, and the behavior of things as constituted of matter, 
might have their more nearly ultimate explanation in the nature 
of the all-embracing all-performing Ether. And, indeed, the 
almost miraculous phenomena of the Roentgen rays, and of 
bodies possessed of radio-active properties, apparently demand 
a vehicle no less subtile and sensuously incomprehensible than 
is the light-bearing ether. 

But now again, the very most recent discoveries of experimental 
physics are vigorously attacking the claims of ether itself to have 
any hold, so to say, upon the world of reality. For the most 
delicate, careful, and prolonged experimentation fails to detect 
any motion of the ether as a whole, or of any portion of the ether, 
or anything in the ether that either opposes or assists motion 
of other bodies in the ether, in any direction or with any speed 
whatsoever. To sum up the conclusion: "Free ether "= a total 
vacuum; and movement of the light-waves in the ether, if there 
is any such movement, is movement in vacuo. 

The confusion into which all this has thrown the mechanical 
theory of the physical universe, at least in any of its previously 
existing forms, can easily be imagined. On this point I need 
only quote a single sentence from one of the leading authorities 
on theoretical physics in Germany. "For the theoretical phys- 
icists," says Professor Planck, of Berlin University, "no physical 
proposition is at present secure from doubts; all and each physical 
truth is open to discussion." 
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But what about the categories which were said to be indis- 
pensable to the statement, not to say the solution, of the meta- 
physical problem of the physical sciences. Have they, like ordin- 
ary matter, after being etherialized, then, like the ether, been 
tossed over from the field of reality into the death-kingdom of 
abstractions or dream-like ideas? Peering into the darkness 
of the ontological den, we have little difficulty in recognizing 
the somewhat shrunken shapes of two of the four. These are 
space and time. Even the barest phenomenalism must have 
some thedtre for the phenomena. And to talk of movements 
that are comparable and measurable, without assuming some kind 
of ontological validity for space and time, is a plain absurdity. 
For unless it may occupy itself, at the very least, in the com- 
parison and measurement of the extent and direction of move- 
ments, physical science has no call to existence, whether that 
call come from purely practical motives, in the most restricted 
significance of the word 'practical,' or from the more ambitious 
motives of a desire to know the truth about reality. We seem 
also to get a glimpse of the conception of force, in a form which, 
although somewhat mutilated and not a little changed, must serve 
still to do the actual work of the physical conception of energy. 
The most negative conclusions of our physical theory of the ether 
are forced upon us by the behavior of things, as though they were 
always acting, in their ceaselessly changing relations with one 
another, under compulsion from influences that are measurable 
and transferable, and that reside partly within the individual 
thing and partly in other things. All the rich and varied store 
of facts, and of legitimate conclusions from the facts, to which 
the doctrine of the conservation of energy has been conformed, 
remains the same as before. 

A still more diligent search seems necessary in order to find 
any trace left, in some of the most recent physical theories, of 
the category of substance. Certainly, on its way to annihilation 
this category has passed through a number of most surprising 
changes in the recent history of the physical sciences. The 
conception of material substance failed to explain all experience 
in terms of an imaginable mechanical theory. The kinetic and 
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atomistic theory of modern chemistry could not explain all in 
terms of its more refined theory of the mechanism of the constit- 
uent elements of matter. The successes of the theory of material 
substance as a system of so-called "mass-points" had only a 
partial and temporary control of scientific opinion. The theory 
of the light-bearing ether as the universal substance had its 
brief period of great triumph and of promise of greater triumphs 
in the near future. But just now it, too, appears to have suffered 
greatly from an extreme of that very facility which made possible 
its earlier successes. I refer to the prominence which it gave to 
the use of highly abstract mathematical conceptions. As a 
result, the vehicle of that particular kind of energy which light 
was formerly supposed to be, and if ether is the all-pervading 
substance, the vehicle for all the correlated forms of energy, is 
now itself reduced to a system of mathematical abstractions, to 
a collection of formulas which have a motionless and immovable 
vacuum as their theatre and ground. Even so, however, we 
do not seem to have dispensed with the category of substance. 
We have only reduced it to a system of active ideas which deter- 
mine each others' mode of behavior in an empty shell of space 
and time; and about which the most significant thing is that they 
compel us to believe that we are thinking them as they actually 
are, and as they verily perform, but in a complete independence 
and indifference to our thought. All of which as a solution of 
the ontological problem of the material universe reminds me 
more than any other form of metaphysics in modern times, so 
far as its essential features are concerned, of Malebranche's 
celebrated philosophy of "seeing all things in God." It certainly 
is a theory of reality which may fitly call forth in the thoughtful 
mind the most profound and admiring attitude of veneration 
toward the mysterious Being of the World. 

But our theme was the ontological problem of psychology; and 
thus far the special problem of psychology has been referred to 
only indirectly. The time, however, has not been lost or mis- 
improved. For with certain relatively unimportant changes, 
the conclusions from this survey of the experience of the physical 
sciences may be transferred to the field of the metaphysics, 
naive or critical, of the science of mental life. 
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One important conclusion which we may venture to carry 
over from physics to psychology would seem to be this: In 
considering any ontological problem, our thoughts and argu- 
ments seem compelled to move round and round in a circle 
from which there is no escape. All our knowledge of things is 
of them as existent under the conditions of space and time. 
Idealize these categories as we may; recognize so much of truth 
as there may be in the Kantian criticism which reduces space 
and time to the pure or a priori forms of our sensuous experience, 
or look upon them as only the highest order of empirical general- 
izations; that these categories have some kind of ontological 
validity is not only the instinctive assumption but the critical 
conclusion of all science as well as of the most ordinary knowledge. 
But everything which is in any way known to us as existent 
in space and time is known only in terms of the way it behaves 
when acting or suffering in relation to other things. What the 
thing really is we can know only by knowing how the thing 
acts and suffers in the system of things. That the thing really 
is, it compels us to know by maintaining a certain independence 
in its way of acting and suffering. Its reality is not exhausted, 
or even known, by our putting together in imagination all we 
have known about its ways of acting and suffering. The kind 
of its reality appears; but its reality is not mere appearance to 
us. The very essential characteristic of its reality is a certain 
invincible independence of the mere fact of appearance, — to us 
or to any other mind. But when we ask for a description, or a 
guaranty, of this characteristic, we get it only in the form of 
appearances. And so we go round and round in this circle, 
wondering at its mysterious character and widening it perhaps, 
but never escaping by so much as a hand's breadth from the circle 
itself. Round and round we go in this treadmill of metaphysical 
speculation ; but to increase the rapidity and length of our stride 
results simply in bringing us the speedier to the same point in 
the same circle again. 

"There was the Door to which I found no Key ; 
There was the Veil through which I could not see." 

But if we cannot escape from this circular puzzle afforded by 
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the ontological problem, as this problem appears not only in the 
physico-chemical sciences but in all forms of human knowledge, 
it is possible that we may come to understand its essential sig- 
nificance. We may, perhaps, interpret it wisely and profitably 
for our own peace of mind and for the more confident advance 
of the positive sciences. Now there are at least two quite rad- 
ically different ways of interpretation, which have striven for 
the mastery of the human mind from the beginning of meta- 
physical speculation down to the present time. The first takes 
toward the ontological problem, whenever proposed and in 
whatever form, the sceptical attitude of subjective idealism. 
This attitude almost inevitably tends toward one of three results. 
These are : an indifference, which is altogether likely to be feigned ; 
or an agnosticism, which is likely to become disputatious and 
dogmatic without much profit to the cause of positive science; 
or an absolute idealism, which is brought about by the need 
of finding some tenable ground for reality in experience. And 
then follows the back-swing to realism again. 

But why not interpret the circle in good faith, and cease at- 
tempting to escape from it? We may then say that to be both 
the active subject and the suffering object of characteristic forms 
of energy, under the conditions of time and space, — this is to 
be really existent. And our valid knowledge of reality grows 
only as we learn, in good faith, more and more of these charac- 
teristic ways of acting and suffering . 

I cannot answer for the physicist, whether this trustful manner 
of taking his dose of metaphysics, in its present mixture, will 
contribute toward his increased peace of mind and promise of 
health in the future of his science. But I am disposed to address 
him in somewhat the following way. My brother in a common 
doubt and confusion of thought, your science has done much in 
the past, and in the more recent past it has done an enormous 
amount, toward the solution of its own ontological problem. 
We know far more than ever before, not only how things appear 
under changing relations to the human senses, but what the 
invisible, intangible qualities and performances of things really 
are. If matter will not meet the demands made by the category 
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of substance, as constructed in terms to satisfy experience, then 
the conception of matter must be changed; or a larger and more 
competent subject must be found, if under another name. And 
so with ether, as well. But let us not kick against the categories; 
for they cannot be got rid of in this way. And the being which 
somehow corresponds to these categories, unless we accept the 
cheerless and irrational conclusion that they are mere forms of 
illusion, abides in independence of our discoveries, and will — 
so to say — reveal itself only on terms satisfactory to itself. 

However such exhortations as the foregoing may impress the 
student of physics, and whether they make upon him any impres- 
sion at all, it seems to me that they may be used so as to bring 
a great peace into the mind of the psychologist. For whatever 
advantages the student of the physical sciences may have, as 
compared with the student of mental life, in respect to the cer- 
tainty of his control over methods of research, and the definite- 
ness and verifiability of his empirical conclusions, the latter has 
several notable advantages when it comes to the discussion of 
the ontological problem. This problem is no less definite and 
apprehensible, as a problem, than the demand for a progressively 
complete and accurate knowledge of that Self, to which we are 
compelled to refer as subject all the different forms of acting and 
suffering of which it has experience in consciousness. We must 
have a subject for these characteristic forms of acting and suffer- 
ing. And here there can be no separating distinction between 
subject and reality. Indeed, the very conception of subject, 
and so in a secondary way the entity which we try to cover with 
the word 'substance,' is derived from the experience of the Self 
with itself. All the gain, therefore, which we can make in know- 
ledge of the nature of this subject is so much progress in the 
solution of the ontological problem of psychology. Again, the 
experiences of acting and of suffering are immediate and beyond 
all doubt as data for the science of psychology. It is from these 
experiences that our conceptions of being the subject of force, 
and of being the object of forces which have another subject, 
have their origin. Without these experiences there would be no 
problem connected with the origin, conservation, or distribution 
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of so-called energy. And were it not for the active intellect of 
the Self operating upon the data of sense-perception, there would 
be no science of things as existent and measurable, and comparable 
under an infinite system of relations to one another in a world 
of space and time. 

And now I am prepared to make a claim in behalf of the 
superior immediacy and certainty of the data available for the 
progress of the metaphysics of psychology, which many psycholo- 
gists will perhaps consider extravagant. But, in my judgment, 
the claim is invincible. We do not need to search for a new door 
because the one we should like to open has no key; we do not 
need to try to tear asunder the veil which hangs before our eyes, 
because of its essentially impenetrable character. Every ad- 
vance in the verifiable and true discoveries and consistent and 
tenable theory of psychological science opens the door a little 
more widely, draws the veil a little more to one side. The 
grandeur and beauty of this science are enhanced by the indis- 
putable conviction that the door will never be. open to its full 
extent; that the veil will never be drawn wholly aside. But 
what aspiring soul would wish to remain so small as completely 
to know itself? What ambitious psychologist would wish the 
end of the development of his science to come, although he 
should have succeeded in gathering its finished wisdom to him- 
self, with a view to have his name go down in the history of 
scientific development as the last of his kind? 

But to take the claim out of its figurative and poetic form and 
present it in the more intelligible language of prose. However 
necessary the students of the physical sciences may find it to 
make such a distinction between appearance and reality, or — 
to use the consecrated language of Kant — between phenomena 
and noumena, as to compel them to identify appearance with 
illusion, and reality with the unknown and the forever unknow- 
able, psychologists do not need, and positively must not admit, 
the validity of any such distinction. To the Self, all its appear- 
ances, including the most patent illusions and the most per- 
sistent hallucinations, are expressions of its reality. To know 
them as they are, and in their causes, concomitants, and con- 
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sequences, — this is to add something to the solution of the 
ontological problem of psychology. For this sort of knowledge 
does not have to attach the appearances to the reality whose 
appearances they are by a doubtful argument from analogy or a 
system of remote inferences. In so far as it has its sources in 
sense-perception and self-consciousness, — and from these sources 
all the empirical data of psychology are derived, — the appear- 
ances are known only as the characteristic modes of the reality 
who is their subject. Reaching the involved ontological prob- 
lem, therefore, no longer consists in trying to get to the other 
side by leaping or bridging over a chasm, known to be bottomless 
and perhaps assumed to be infinitely wide; the would-be observer 
is already on the side of the chasm on which lies the admittedly 
limitless field which he is desirous of exploring. 

But one may ask, " If this cheerful view of the superior immedi- 
acy and certainty of psychology is correct, why has there been 
in the past, and why is there still, so much controversy, often 
ending in disgust with the whole subject, over its own ontological 
problem?" My answer is that the reasons are chiefly two; but 
that neither of them is essential to the discussion of the problem, 
or forms any valid hindrance to its progressive solution. The 
first of these two reasons is that the question is so frequently 
approached under the overpowering influence of prejudice from 
a sceptical theory of knowledge. He who takes the position that, 
because the knowledge of the human mind is limited, not only 
as to the present and the prospective field of its operations, but 
also and chiefly by the dependence of those operations upon the 
essential nature of the mind itself, therefore all human knowledge 
is illusory, cannot fail to have little taste for the consideration of 
metaphysical questions in any of their various forms. Having 
gone round and round in the circle of the categories, and having, 
as a matter of course, failed to escape, he is so tired that he would 
rather lie down and die than keep up this profitless treadmill 
kind of work. But he would not willingly suffer such a death 
alone; that would be too distinctly ignoble. He wishes, quite 
naturally, that all men should also confess their failure, and die 
to metaphysics at the same time with him. 
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The other chief reason for the prevailing discontent with 
the ontological problem of psychology has been even more 
influential. All through the history of speculation on the subject, 
there has been a tendency to let the theory run riot in independ- 
ence of concrete and verifiable experience. This tendency has 
led, on the one hand, to representing the real soul after the 
analogy of material substance, often under the impression that 
in this way we should the better guarantee its claims to perma- 
nence, if not to immortality, in the realm of reality. But any 
attempt to get at the reality by removing the successive layers of 
appearances is particularly unsuccessful in the solution of the 
ontological problem as this problem is given to psychology. 
On the other hand, the attempt has been made to establish a 
superlatively attractive doctrine of what the soul of man really 
is by speculating on what it is destined to become, when, being 
delivered from all the most essential conditions of its present 
existence, as we are obliged to recognize these conditions, it shall 
really be something very different from what it is now. However 
fruitful these speculations may prove as ministers to cheer and 
hope, they are not science, unless they can be placed on a basis 
laid in the experience of the Self with itself, as determining what 
the Self can do and suffer, and so what the Self knows itself 
really to be. 

If, then, we will accept the ontological problem of psychology 
as it in fact presents itself, we may cherish a hopeful view as to 
its progressive, but always only partial, solution. The dis- 
tinction between the "phenomenal ego" and the real mind, if by 
the former term we mean the one subject to which we attribute 
all the characteristics of doing and suffering that make them- 
selves known in consciousness, is a scientifically useless and 
metaphysically invalid and mischievous distinction. This is one 
of the several bad, among the many good distinctions, which we 
owe chiefly to the Kantian Criticism. This subject of states is 
the reality. And to call it 'phenomenal,' in any such meaning 
of the word as to call in question its reality, is to deny that it is a 
true subject at all. With such denial, all the phenomena with 
which psychology assumes to deal vanish as data for a scientific 
psychology. 
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A satisfactory theory of knowledge assures us that the so-called 
categories are not inescapable forms of cognition that render the 
active intellect phenomenal in the sense of being the perpetual 
and inevitable source of illusion. On the contrary, such a theory 
of knowledge assures us that these categories are the natural — 
or, shall we not say, divinely-given? — laws that condition the 
appointed task of the mind of man as, with faltering steps and by 
a zigzag path, he climbs higher to a wider and wider prospect 
over the realm of reality. Or, to use again in a modified way a 
figure of speech which has already been employed : This circular 
wheel which supports the vehicle of human science is not made 
like the tire of an automobile which, if it has the good luck to 
escape puncture and the consequent emission of the air that has 
been forced into it, is surely destined before long to be worn out 
by the very performance of the journey. The rather are the 
wheels on which the car of our science goes forward so con- 
structed, if we will only recognize the fact, that the more they 
are used, the more strong and dependable they become, for all 
further progress in the journey. Indeed, this is the character- 
istic of the relation between all the sciences and the different 
phases and forms of the reality with which they assume to deal ; 
for Nature always remains true to the terms of her agreement, if 
we only understand what those terms are, and always fulfills 
her promises for the future, if only we have correctly heard and 
properly interpreted those promises. 

But how, in accordance with the facts of history, shall we 
answer the third and last of the questions which were proposed 
at the beginning? Has there ever been any real progress made, 
and more especially, has there of late been any considerable 
progress made, in the metaphysics of psychology? To this 
question I do not hesitate to give an affirmative answer. We 
know much more than was known two thousand years ago 
what the mind or soul of man really is. This is not to say that 
we are men of bigger or more acute minds than was Plato; or 
that the average graduate student of physiology surpasses in 
intellectual power the peerless Aristotle, who although he con- 
sidered the human brain to be chiefly useful as a source of lu- 
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bricating fluid, tells more truth about the real soul in his De 
anima than is told in not a few modern text-books on psychology. 
Yes we know more than Kant knew about the correct solution 
of the ontological problem of psychology; although it was Kant 
who, like the very Copernicus he claimed to be, started the whole 
modern movement for a more modest but vastly improved solu- 
tion of this problem. Especially may the advances of the last 
twenty-five years, or somewhat more, be claimed to have shown 
something like the same notable advances in the science of psy- 
chology as those which have certainly been shown by the physico- 
chemical sciences. If we accept the views which I have tried to 
defend as to the essential nature of the philosophy of mind, the 
so-called metaphysics of psychology, we are warranted in holding 
that all these scientific advances necessarily contribute something 
toward the improved solution of the ontological problem of 
psychology. 

In closing I will try to specify what in particular are some of 
these more notable gains in the metaphysics of psychology. 
In the first place, there is one most obvious kind of gain which is 
the indispensable condition of securing all the other gains; 
this is knowledge of scientific method as applied to psychology. 
But this term ' scientific method ' must not be understood in a 
too narrow signification; for I do not intend it to refer solely 
to the use of experiment in psychology; although, of course, 
it includes and places in a somewhat special place of honor all 
the facts and laws established by the experimental method. 
More than two thousand years ago, however, it was made clear 
by Aristotle that the scientific method differs in its characteristics 
according to the different characteristics of the science whose 
method it is. And there are many of the most interesting prob- 
lems of psychology to which the methods of experimental physics 
or physiology cannot be easily, or at all, applied. By scientific 
method in this connection, then, may be understood every 
particular form of inquiry which aims directly at the ascertain- 
ment of the facts, and which proposes to test all theory by the 
success, in respect of clearness and comprehensiveness, with 
which it interprets all the facts. But when we include among the 
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facts those which have to do with the rational, the moral, ar- 
tistic, and religious nature of man, if we take the view which 
has been advocated of the problem to determine the real nature 
of the subject of all these manifold facts, as known in its exper- 
ience, then our continued and improved use of the scientific 
method in psychology is the sure guaranty of our progress in the 
metaphysics of psychology. 

To specify one most important advance which has been made 
of late years in the solution, by the use of the improved scientific 
method, of the ontological problem of psychology, we may refer 
to the success in applying the conception of development to 
the subject whose doings and sufferings reveal its character and 
position in the world of reality. The soul of man really is a 
development. This we know more surely than ever before. 
And we know much more accurately and comprehensively than 
was ever known before just what kind of a development the 
soul really is. This development is the actual history, under 
the conditions of time and space, of a real being in a real world. 
The modern study of genetic psychology has already made, and 
promises to make more abundantly in the future, notable con- 
tributions toward the solution of its ontological problem. But 
by genetic psychology we are not to understand any separate 
branch or treatment of psychical subjects. All study of man's 
mental life must use, and all such study always has used, the 
genetic method. Nor do we lessen one whit the mystery of 
our metaphysics, if we make the growing bodily organism the 
subject to which the development in reality belongs. How an 
impregnated ovum can hold the potentiality of which the adult 
human brain is the development is to my mind even more mys- 
terious than how the earliest dawn of sentient life in the unborn 
infant can hold the potentiality of the mind which frames such 
an hypothesis. I repeat: The gains we have recently made in 
the knowledge of the evolution of mind in the individual and in 
the race are gains in the solution of the ontological problem. 

Just as every other reality is known only as it actually is in 
its relations to other things, and in its relations of dependence 
upon them, so is it with all our knowledge of the reality we call 
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soul or mind. What the subject of mental states and processes 
actually is, we know the better as we learn more about the way 
it reacts to its physical environment, and in dependence upon 
its bodily organism. Hence all the established discoveries of 
modern experimental psychology for an improved theory of 
sense-perception, and all the recent advances of physiological 
psychology, in the more definite meaning of the latter term, are 
contributions toward the solution of the ontological problem of 
psychology. Here again, we find the true but imperfect and 
yet progressive answer to the question, What the substance 
really is, in our growing knowledge of what states of doing and 
suffering the subject actually experiences; and for this sort of an 
answer the very nature of psychological investigation is especially 
favorable. 

I will illustrate my contention by only one further example. 
This is an example, however, which at the present time is es- 
pecially interesting and especially adapted to test the contention 
severely. I refer to all the phenomena which are being inves- 
tigated and classed — rather inaptly, as it seems to me — under 
such terms as 'double personality,' 'triple personality,' etc. 
However this may be, the case is plainly one in which we may 
well wait for a much larger collection of valid facts and for a much 
more searching and careful criticism of the alleged facts, than 
are at present available. It is indeed conceivable that we may be 
compelled to go back to the position of uncultured and savage 
man, who, in order to account for all the mysterious wealth of 
his experience, deems it necessary to posit two, three, or even 
more souls (I believe that seven is the largest number hitherto 
reached) as really belonging to every individual human being. 
But notice: it is one individual man that is in reality the fortunate 
possessor of all these souls. Or what is more likely, in my 
judgment, we may reach the conclusion that one soul is enough 
for any individual human being, if only it is enough of a soul. 

The same line of reflections may be extended over all the 
alleged phenomena of telepathy, table-tipping, and other phys- 
ical effects of materially unmediated mental states. However 
the particular problems offered by these phenomena may be 
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solved, they will not affect essentially the solution of the ulti- 
mate ontological problem. The psychologist may be compelled 
to change his conception of the nature of the real subject of 
mental states somewhat as did the physicists when they substi- 
tuted the conception of ether for that of ordinary matter. But 
the necessities of his science can scarcely lead him to identify 
the subject of these states with a perfect vacuum, as long as 
he is satisfied to win more testimony from consciousness by the 
guarded and improved use of scientific method, and is loyal 
to the theory of reality founded in the faith of reason, upon 

that testimony. 

George Trumbull Ladd. 



